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debts and accumulated interest, while in 1937 one of the first
acts of the new legislature was to pass a Burma Tenancy Bill,
against strong Chettyar opposition, for the protection of tenants.
Thus the period immediately preceding the Japanese conquest
saw a real, if somewhat belated, attempt to grapple with what
had become the most urgent internal problem.
Long before these measures were taken, however, dangerous
communal discord had arisen. The first big outbreak was in
1930, and was directed against Indian coolie labour in Rangoon.
At the beginning of the century Indians were arriving in Burma
at the rate of 250,000 a year, and the number was rising steeply
each year. In 1927 it touched the peak figure of 480,000. The
majority did not settle in the country, but returned home in a
year or two. Enough remained, however, for the proportion of
Indians to the total population to show a clear increase in each
decennial census. They not only swamped the labour market,
but they almost monopolized such professions as the law,
medicine, accountancy and engineering, and in the big business
houses Indian clerks were preferred to Burmese. The riots of
1930 arose out of the use of Burmese labour to break a dockyard
strike. When the Indians submitted, the Burmese objected to
being dismissed and in three days of fighting killed 120 Indians
and wounded 900.
At the end of the same year a formidable rebellion under a
leader called Saya San broke out in Tharrawaddy district and
spread rapidly over most of the Delta. Not until March 1932
was it finally stamped out. It was an anti-foreign movement,
due largely to economic discontent arising out of the great
slump. The majority of the rebels rose to recover their lands
from the hands of the moneylenders.
This was not the only symptom of social disintegration; the
same period was one of growing clerical disorder. In the last
two decades of British rule many of the more unruly monks had
become political agitators. They stirred up nationalist self-
assertion in its worst forms, and introduced an element of
intolerance into Burmese Buddhism which it had never
previously known. The most striking manifestation of this
spirit came in July 1938, when it was asserted, quite without
foundation, that the Buddhist religion had been insulted by a